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ONE OF our leading financiers 
Stated some years ago before a Senate investi- 
gating committee that if he could control credit 
he cared not who made the laws. Credit is as 
powerful as this. A prominent Englishman recent-— 
ly stated, "The man who draws the bank check 
rules the world." 


THIS CAN be made as true col- 
lectively as it is individually; it can be made 
true of those who produce wealth as it has been 








true of those who gambled in wealth. 


WE HAVE at our hands agencies to build and 
develop a nation-wide cooperative movement. There are the County 
Committees which have been organized in connection with production 
control of various farm commodities under the AAA program. They 
have had a year's training in cooperative action. Then there is 
the Farm Credit Administration, interested in the cooperative move-— 
ment and ready to grant it credit aid; and finally, there are 
banking facilities in the form of cooperative banks which farmers 
and workers can organize for themselves and ty mobilizing their own 
savings build their own economic life according to their needs. 


MORE THAN EVER before in our history farmers 
can now control cooperatively much of the products of their labor 
and their daily needs without asking aid from unfriendly agencies 
outside of ‘themselves. 


(> 


Consumers' Counsel. 
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POTATOES — 
BUT ARE THEV IRISH 


DID YOU ever count the 
cars in a freight train as it rumbled and 
clicked slowly by while you waited for the 
barrier to go up? Forty cars was a long 

Imagine 50 of these 
trains of 40 cars each -- all filled with 
potatoes. 


train, wasn't it? 


THAT IS the amount the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation has a- 
greed to buy from Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, after the AAA announced a 
surplus crop in these three States. 
like a lot of potatoes, doesn't it? 


Sounds 


BUT 2000 carloads are 
only a small part of the total crop our 
farmers raise. Ordinarily we grow enough 
potatoes for every-— 
body in the country 
to have about 3 bush- 


els a year. 


LAST YEAR, you may 
remember you paid 
more for potatoes. 
That was because there 
was asmall crop due to 
unfavorable wea— 
ther conditions 
even though a 
large acreage 
had been planted. 
When you’ were 
paying a couple 
of cents more 
per pound, the 
farmer was get— 
ting the best 
price since 1930. Roy 
In the past year, oe" 


the price to eo «a 


















growers increased over 100 percent, while 
the price consumers paid advanced 69 per 
cent. 


THIS YEAR is different. 
There is a large crop and prices are low at 
present, The Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration arranged to buy up part of the 
crop and distribute it to needy families. 


THE POTATO habit has 
become so fixed with us that lots of people 
think dinner isn't dinner without’ them. 
But your great grandfather probably wouldn't 
touch them -- if he ever heard of them, -—- 

and your grandfather got 
along very well just eat- 
ing them occasionally. 


NOT FOR years after po- 
tatoes were first 
brought to North America 
in 1719 did they become a 
popular food. The group 
who brought them were 
Irish Presbyterians. 
Perhaps that's where 
the "Irish" comes 
from, because pota-— 
toes are really na- 
tive to South A- 


merica, Or maybe 
the "Irish" comes 
from some seed 


left by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in Ireland 
toward the end 
of the Sixteenth 
# century. 
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Loading poraroces 
Grown and markered 
Ly Jarmers’ cogperarive 
177? Florida 


a ee BBB other early States follow as the season 
a ”" " : 
=> progresses. The "early" potato season is 
a ‘ over September 1. "Late" potatoes come on 
a market in the early fall. We raise 
os about four times as 


many "late" as "early" 
potatoes. 


SOMETIMES the crop from 
one area catches up to 
and overlaps that of 
another area. The mar- 
ket is glutted. The AAA 
is working out with po- 
tato growers and ship- 
pers agreements for or- 
derly marketing which 
will attempt to adjust 
supply to demand and 





FOR A LONG time Euro- 
peans were suspicious of this humble root. 
Many thought if you ate it you would short- 
en your life. Frederic the Great had to 
order his soldiers to compel farmers to 
plant potatoes. How amused he would be to 
know that today Germany is the greatest po- 
tato producing country in the world. In 
1932-33 they raised 30 bushels 
person in the nation. 
however, 


for ever 
A great deal of this, 
is used to make starch for indus- 
trial purposes. Russia, Poland, and France 
all produce more potatoes than the United 
States. 


GOOD QUALITY potatoes 
are available the year round all over the 
country, for the potato 
every one of the 48 States, 
and Prince Edward Island. 


crop comes from 
Cuba, 
It is the most 


vegetable 


Bermuda 


commercial 
crops in the United States. 


widely grown of all 


THE FIRST new or 
"early" potatoes as they're called in the 
trade are seen on the market in December. 
They come from Bermuda and southern Flori- 
da. In March the crop from Texas and nor- 
thern Florida hegins to come in and the 


-4- 


minimize the violent 
fluctuations of price to the grower due to 
over—supply from day to day or week to week. 


A LARGE PART of the 
growing potatoes consists of 
buying fertilizer, containers and seed. Grow- 
ers are often unable to make these pur- 
chases at the necessary time without assis- 
tance. 


expense of 


There are vaious methods of fin- 
them. Banks and Federal credit 
agencies will often extend credit to grow- 
ers in good standing. 


ancing 


IN CERTAIN” districts 
fertilizer dealers and others whose liveli- 
hood depends on the supply of potatoes, 
frequently furnish the growers with seed and 
fertilizer on credit or under a contract by 
which the grower delivers a fixed quantity 
of the crop the supplies 
This is commonly called the "swap" contract 
—- the grower "swaps" fertilizer or seed or 
both for a fixed part of the crop. 


in payment for 


WEEKLY AND MONTHLY 
price fluctuations are not re- 
flected immediately in the price to the con- 
sumer, which reacts gradually over a period 
of months to the law of supply and demand. 


producer 
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WHEN YOU 
ARE BUYING POTATOES 


IT IS a good plan to ask 
your grocer to cut open 
one of the lot you are con— 
"Hollowheart" 
and "blackheart" are de- 


sidering. 


fects which cannot be de- 
In the 
winter, potatoes may have 


tected otherwise. 


a black ring just inside 
the skin. This comes from 
freezing and usually af- 
fects the 


turn dark in cooking, too. 





Government (2SCCtOr 
CXQMMUNY POTATOES 
70 6e shipped by a 

Sarmers’ coqwerarive 
ie) Florida 


THERE ARE GOVERNMENT STANDARDS FOR POTATOES, 
flavor. They but they are for the convenience of the 
dealers, and you, as a consumer, cannot tell 


whether the potatoes you are buying are grad— 


WHEN POTATOES are left in 
the sun too long after they 
are dug they get sunburned. 
Careful growers see that 
their potatoes are dug late 
in the evening and allowed 
to cool all night before 


viety, 


putting them in marketing burn, 


ed or not. 


U.S. GRADE NO. 1 are potatoes of a single va- 
not less than 1% inches in diameter, 
free from freezing injury, blackheart, and 
soft rot or wet breakdown, and from damage 
caused by dirt or other foreign matter, sun- 
second growth, 


growth cracks, air 


containers in the early cracks, hollow heart, cuts, shriveling, sprout~ 
morning. You can spot a ing, scab and blight, dry rot, other dis- 
sunburned potato by a ease, insects or mechanical or other means. 


greenish color on some part 
of the surface. 
for these, as they are 
usually too bitter to eat. 


Watch out U.S. GRADE NO. 2 potatoes must be equally 
sound, but only 14 inches in diameter. 


U.S. FANCY potatoes much be sound, "bright", 


WILTED, sprouted, and 
cracked potatoes, you al- 
ready know, should be a- 
voided. Shallow eyes are 

preferable because they are less wasteful. 
For the same reason it is better not to buy 
distorted, queer shaped potatoes although 
the shape does not necessarily affect their 
flavor. "Bright" is the term used to des— 
Cribe potatoes which have been brushed so 
that they have a minimum amount of soil 
clinging to them. Be sure you're not pay-— 
ing for dirt when your potatoes are weighed. 


well shaped and not less than 2 inches in 
diameter. 








POTATOES ARE RICH in iron and other sub-— 
stantial food values. They can be prepared 
in a variety of ways. The Bureau of Home 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture says: "Potatoes every day for a 
low-cost, balanced diet". 








BUYING CANNED FOOD isn't as easy as it looks. 
Even this experienced housekeeper cannot be 
sure that she knows the quality of what is 


inside the cans on those shelves. She may 
carry home a can marked "FANCY" which when 
opened will prove to be of C grade. Or three 


identical cans labeled "CHOICE" — all of one 
brand — may turn out to be of three differ 
eni grades all the way from A to C. 


~_ 
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PRICE 
TELL 
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THESE CONSUMERS 


SAY 


“NO” 


THE HOMEMAKER in this picture and a group 
of her neighbors — notable housewives all — 
had exactly that experience. They went 
to different stores and bought 
hundred and fifty cans of peas, corn and 
Then they got together and 
to test out how well 
its contents matched up with its price and 
with any suggestions about its quality 


some 


tomatoes, 
opened each can, 
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which they read on the labels or elsewhere. 


NINETEEN BRANDS were bought and each brand 
was carefully checked up on, to see whether 
the quality varied within the brand. 


TO HELP THEMSELVES in their household 


buying was their aim ... to find out, 
once for all, what way there is - if 
any - for a busy housewife to tell the 


quality of canned goods before she buys. 
The laborious trial-and-error method wastes 
her marketing time - a serious consid— 
eration for mothers who have all the work 


of a home and the care of children. 


THE PICTURE SHOWS how carefully each of 
the homemakers measured, weighed and ex- 
amined the contents of each can. Though 
this study was primarily the outcome of 
their own interest in efficient family 
marketing, we persuaded them that a still 
wider circle of neighbors would be curious 
to know what they found. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, then, here you may have 
a chance to read some of their results. 
The big pencilled sheet, on which the home- 
makers have minutely recorded their findings, 
gives a much more informative picture than 
some other statistical tables which come 
to the Consumers' Counsel's desk. 


PRICE proved a very poor guide to quality. 
Take peas, for example. The best can of 
peas, out of 47 which the women. opened, 
was one for which they had paid 134¢ 
per lb. of contents —- about halfway in 
price between the most expensive at 20¢ 
lb. and the cheapest which were 8¢ lb. On 
next page we have listed the cans of peas in 
order of price (highest at top), stating the 
grade of each .... A, B, C, or Below C. 
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THE HIGHEST-PRICED CANS OF PEAS 
{costing 20¢ down to 173 per lb. 
Two of 


of contents) graded thus. 


these were remarked on as 


"tough skin". 


having 


THE NEXT HIGHEST in price 
174¢ down to 15¢ per 1b.) showed 
this large proportion of C grade. 
In an attempt to explain such high- 


(from 


er prices for lower 


familiar with the canning 


grades, one 
business 
from the producing end 
the following: 
able to sell for less because 

higher quality, if it had created 


bigger demand and wider sales. 


suggests 
A canner might be 


less because of 


a ae ee ee 


THE NEXT TO LOWEST price (15¢ down 
to 124¢) is nearer to what most of 
us usually pay, so we noted with 
particular interest that the only 
"A" in the whole 47 cans of peas 
was found here. It was so fine that 
remarked on it as "an 
They had paid 
of B and C 
grade peas than for this best qual- 


the graders 
exceptional pea" 
more for some 20 cans 
ity. But the next can of the same 
and the next was a 
B. Neither brand nor price helped 


them identify that good pea again. 


brand was aC, 


THE LOWEST-PRICED cans of peas 
{under 124¢ per lb. of contents) 
are in this last list. The 
housewife's eye for a bargain 
will note that there was a 


can of B-grade peas in this cheap- 


est lot. Bis avery good quality. 
Higher prices were paid for 16 
cans of C and below C than 


for this can of B's, 
— ae 


GRADES 
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Below C 


C 
Cc 
7 more 
below C 


LABEL indications 


another disappointing guide. 


suggesting quality were 
Such terms as 


FIRST CLASS, EXCELLENT, SELECTED, or BEST 
covered anything from B down to below C. 
Of the six cans marked FANCY, four were 


B and two were C grade. 


BRANDS were sometimes 


and sometimes not. 


a guide to quality 


For instance, the three 
cans of W—brand peas all graded uniformly B. 
The all below C. But 
the graded B,B,C. And 
the four were respectively 
A,B,B,C-a 


five X-brand were 

three of Y-brand 
Z-brand 
highly uneven assortment. 


of 


such-like 


AL5ZQ, and 
hammered 


mysterious signs, 
bottom of the can = 
help 
to know what is in- 
is that 


and purpose of these 


into the 


studied 


if 


food buyer 


would these, carefully, 
the home 
The 


"the meaning 
of le 


side? women's report on this 


© 
series tters and numbers is 


not intelligible to the consumer 


and they are codes used by the 
packers to describe the product 


in the can". 


OF COURSE, 47 cans of peas are just a san- 
ple. But, taken at random as these were, 
they are enough to show the unreliability 
usually try to 


of some of the 


go by in buying canned food. 


guides we 


IN THE HAND of the grader in the photo- 
graph you can see the printed specifica- 
tions which were used by these women in ma— 
king the tests we have been telling about. 
Anyone can get them, just as she did, free, 
from U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


at Washington, D. C. They are called "U.S. 


Standards for Grades of Canned Peas". 
TOMATOES, corn, snap beans, are vther 
(Continued on p. 25. See also p. 22.) 
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"THE WAY we fellows 
look at it", the ex-unemployed miner 
proudly said, "we have a home and a new 
start in life here. " 


HE WAS showing a 
visitor around the new homesteads near 
Reedsville, West Virginia, one of the 
settlements which the government has de- 
veloped as a sample of the new freedom 
which can be created for-workers whose 
lives have been pinched and starved by an 
industrial system that so often gives 
little heed to the men who make it pos-— 
sible. 


A YEAR AGO Congress 
appropriated $25,000,000 "to aid in the 
redistribution of the over—balance of popu- 
lation in industrial centers". Today 46 


HOMESTEADING 


4IAFO STYLE 


"subsistence homestead" projects are on the 
way to completion, and hundreds of families 
who have been living on the borderline of 
existence, if not actually dependent on 
charity, are going to have a new chance 
at a more decent life. 


THERE ARE the miners 
of West Virginia, unemployed in some cases 
for years, who are going to have their 
chance at Arthurdale, this project near 
Reedsville, West Virginia. There are the 
Jewish needle trade workers from over— 
crowded New York who are goinz to have their 
chance to work at a rural factory at Hight- 
stown, New Jersey. There are farm fami- 
lies in Northern Wisconsin, who will move 
from their worn-out farms to more fer- 
tile lands hard by the State and Federal 
forests which will provide them with sea— 
sonal employment. There are the disabled 
war veterans in Arizona who will do cooper-— 
ative farming. There are the Indians in 














Montana, California, Florida, and other 
States. Dozens of other groups who are 
getting a new lift into better living are 
scattered from coast to coast. 


IN EVERY CASE the home- 
steaders will have their own plots of ground 
to raise food for their families, and near- 
by -— maybe within the community itself 
—- they will work part-time at some trade 
or industry which will bring them cash 
to buy their other necessities. 


HALF-'N-HALF LIVING is 
not new in this country. They say thai 
one-third of the families listed as "farm 
families" are really "subsistence farmers", 
producing food for their own use, not to 
sell, and supplementing their income from 
some other source. In some of the older 
States "subsistence farming" goes back to 
pre-Revolutionary days. 
More recently city 
planners have devel- 
oped "garden cities" 
where the idea has 
been put into prac- 
tice. 


BUT WHEN 
gave the 


Congress 
government 
the job of "aiding 
in the redistribution 
of population" it 
recognized for the 
first time the na- 
tion's responsibility 
for working out a 
new way of life for 
thousands of  part- 
time workers who 
stand little chance again of getting jobs 
that would provide an adequate living. 


THIS IS NO pampering 
plan, Every cent spent by the government 
for a homesteader's farm will be paid back 
by hin. The government is simply lending 
the money to buy the land, build the houses, 
and in’ some cases to stock the little farm 
with too}s and seed so that the family can 
dig itself out of the slough of stagnation 
it is in, and get to werk digging a better 
living out of its own soil. 


FOUR TYPES of conm- 
munities are in process of development, 
First, homesteads for stranded industrial 
groups, such as the 200,000 coal miners who 
will probably not have much chance again to 
mine coal. New industries that will give 
these homesteaders an opportunity for part- 
time employment will be encouraged. 
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THEN THERE ARE indus- 
tries that welcome the 


the Jurrustilags for chance to move "out of 
WS 100m M77 are town" if they can only 


oY rhe WEN 1rO1ES find workers. Some 
ar Arthiurda/e of the projects are to 


be built around such 
plants. 


WORKINGMEN 'S GARDEN 
homes at the edge of 
cities and convenient 
to existing industries 
are a third type. 


FINALLY, there are 


stranded agricultural 
families who are 
wearing themselves 


to skin and bones, 
eking out an existence on worn-out land. 
For them, homesteads aro being found on 
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richer lands nearby tracts of Federal for- 


ests where they can become rart-—time timber 
or lumber workers. 


NO PROJECT is adorted 
until the government is convinced that the 
workers astablished in the settlement will 
have a fairly well-assured source of cast 
incone Any farming they do is intended 
to supplement that income, not be the main 
source of subsistence 


HOMESTEADERS under- 
stand that the food they raise is to be 
consumed by then, not sold in competition 
with full-time farmers, who are trying to 
make a living out of their produce. The 
purpose is not to increase commercial agri- 
cultural production While homestead com- 
munities may reduce somewhat the consump- 
tion of commercially produced vegetables, 
poultry, and such, by releasing income for 
the purchase of non-agricultural produce 
they will encourage industries which can 
in turn increase their purchase of such 
produce. 


COMMUNITIES or groups 
of workers who want the help of the govern- 
ment in developing a subsistence homestead 
settlement send in their plans to the Divi- 
sion of Subsistence Homesteads in the De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, which 
has charge of this work. Each project is 
carefully scrutinized. When it is approved 
this Division makes public announcement 
through the press. A manager is appointed 
to put through the plan. Any family which 
wants to join up sends in its application 
to this manager. At the moment no new pro- 
jects are being taken on since the $25,000,- 
000 have all been allocated. There is a 
possibility, however, that additional money 
will be available from Public Works funds 


PRICES for these home- 
steads are as low as the government can get 
then. Terms are easy, but they must be 
met To buy a homestead valued at about 
$1,500, it is estimated that the family's 
cash income should be at least $400 a year 
A half acre of productive land, it is fig- 
ured, is sufficient to produce the fresh 


and canned garden vegetables used by a 
family of five throughout the year One 


and a half acres should be sufficient to 
produce all the vegetables, potatoes, and 
small fruits for a family of five for a 
year. The average net value of food pro- 
duced at home on subsistence homesteads is 
expected to be around $200 


ONLY A BEGINNING can 
be made by the government on the develop- 
ment of such homesteads Twenty-five mil- 
lions looks big, but when it is divided 
up among the thousands of families it is 
intended to help, it soon dwindles away 
Of course as the homesteaders pay back to 
the government, more money will become a- 
vailable for new projects 
government has had to limit itself just to 
examples of what can be done In proving 
the value of these, it hopes to encourage 
local communities to take up the job that 
it can only touch the fringe of. 


Meantime, the 


ONE OF THE big lessons 
the depression has taught thinking people 
is that the prosperity of the country de- 
pends in great measure on maintaining a 
proper balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry Here, in embryo, that balance 
is being worked out. Out of that balance 
it is hoped will come a greater security, 
an opportunity for self-expression, for bet- 
ter health, and finally for the devel- 
opment of cooperative community activities 
that will make living a more joyous 
adventure. 
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YOUR FOOD BILL 


TWENTY of the 35 foods 
shown on this page increased in price 
to consumers in the two weeks from June 


5 to June 19. In almost every case 


these advances were smali fractions 
of a cent. 


FIGURES on these two pages 
Summarize these changes, Wherever poss- 


ible prices are compared also with 
those of a year ago. 


ALL DAIRY products and ell 
meats except hens went up in price dur- 
ing the two weeks ending with June 19 
Flour prices increased one-tenth of a 
cent a pound. Trends of vegetable and 
fruit prices were mixed; the most im- 
port changes were a continued drop in 
potato prices bringing them dowa to last 
year's level after the high prices of 
last winter and a sharp increase in the 
prices of oranges. 


COMPARING present prices 





__CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 


June 15 June 5 June 19 Change 
nd_of Food 1933 1934 1934 in year 














Dairy Products ¢ ¢ ¢ y 
Milk, qt. 19.2 i Ue Lice + 8 
Cheese, lb, eo. 20.5 23.6 4 
Butter, lb. 28.1 sO pel 30.3 + 8 

Beef 
Round steak, lb. 25.8 27.9 28.2 + 9,3 
Rib roast, lb. bs Zee 22.4 + §.2 
Chuck roast, lb. 15.4 16.3 16.4 + 6.5 

Pork 
Chops, lb. 18.5 25.8 24.5 +32.4 
Lara, ib. Pe 10.3: 10.3 + $5.2 
Whole smo.ham.,1b. == 20.5 21.8 -~ 

Lamb 
Leg of lamb, lb. reed pe. 1 R12 +19.8 
Breast lamb, lb. —~ eG 11,4 -- 
Square chuck, lb. a 20.4 19.8 ~~ 

Poultry 
Hens, lb. 21.4 24.3 24.2 +13.1 
Eggs, doz. 20.0 TE f 24.6 +23.0 

Bread 
White, lb. 6.6 8.1 8.1 +22.7 
Rye, lb. == 8.6 B47 ~- 
Whole wheat, lb. —- 8.8 8.7 -- 


(continued) 





with those of & year ago, we find that 





5! CITIES QUOTED BY B.L.S. IN RETAIL PRICES 





SAVANNAH 


the consumer is paying 44 percent more 
for flour; 40 percent more for oranges; 
and 32 percent more for pork chops. 
These are the bigest increases. Cab- 
bage is selling at 28 percent under 
last year's prices. 


BUREAU of Labor Statistics 
index number of retail food prices for 


Eg June 19 was 109.1 -- that is, the aver- 


age level of prices was 9.1 percent 
above the 1913 level. On June 5, the 
index stood at 108.4 

A MONTH'S supplies of 14 
basic foods for a typical family would 
cost on June 19, $17.96, against $15.78 
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CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 























4 June 15 June 5 June 19 Change 

Kind of Food 1933 1934 1934 in year 
Cereal Products ¢ ¢ ¢ % 

Piour, 1d: 3.4 4.8 4.9 +44.1 

Macaroni, lb. 14.4 15.6 15.6 + 8.3 

Wheat cereal 22.4 24.2 24.2 + 8.0 

28 02. pke. 
Vegetables - canned 

Corn, #2 can 9.8 is Ue ph nee: +15.3 

Peas, #2 can 12.8 16.6 16.6 +29,.7 

Tomatoes, #2 can 9.0 10.8 10.5 +16.7 
Vegetables - fresh 

Potatoes, lb. ae 20 Late: 0.0 

Onions, lb. 6 4 4.9 + 6.5 

Cabbage, lb. 4.6 3.5 3.3 -28.3 
Vegetables _- fresh 

Lettuce, head — 10.5 9:5 -- 

Spinach, lb. a 5.6 5.9 —— 

Carrots, buncn oo 5.35 5.4 a 
Fruit _- canned 

Peaches, #24 can -- 18.1 18:2 a 

Pears, #23 can -- 2.0 21,0 os 

Pineapple, #234 can -- ee.0 neo -- 
Fruit - fresh 

Apples, lb. a= TO ee -- 

Bananas, doz. 20.6 22.3 22.9 - 3.0 

Oranges, doz. 28.0 34.2 39.4 +40.7 





a year ago. The farm value of 
foods on June 19 was $6.46. 
was $5.55. 


these foods to consumers rose about 14 per-— 


these 14 
A year ago it 
During the year the price of 
cent, Farm value of the raw materials in- 

In addition to 
the 16 percent rise in the farm prices, the 


creased about 16 percent. 


farmers who are cooperating in the adjustment 
program are getting benefit payments which 
amount to about 52 cents so that the total 
increase, including benefit payments is about 
27 percent. 


Price advances to farmers are not all 


clear gain, of course. Against these in- 
creases, the cost of commodities farmers buy 
went up 19 percent in the year ending June 


15, 1934. 


Where are the high prices? 


LAST ISSUE we showed 
a map of highest milk prices. : This 
time we have a map with the high- 
priced bread areas marked out. 

BASIS for this map is 
the average prices of a pound loaf 
of white bread in 51 cities for the 
‘five years, 1929 to 1933. Varia- 
tions in present bread prices are 
very Similar. 

SOME of the highest 
prices charged consumers appear in 
three cities in Illinois, close to 
the wheat producing areas, Almost 
next door to these cities -- but 
a little farther away from wheat 
growing -— are cities in Indiana 
and Ohio where the lowest average 
price is charged. 

FAR western cities 
and those in Southern States are 
very generally high-priced for this 
basic food. Along the upper Atlan- 
tic seaboard prices varied as much 
as a cent between cities almost 
rubbing shoulders with each other. 
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rices, June_19,_1934 (cents) 
Milk Butter Cheese 
Markets qt. lb. lb. 
United States 11.2 30.3 23.6 
Atlanta 12:0 32.6 22.0 

Baltimore 13.0 oe. 
Birmingham 13.5 
DAIRY PRODUCTS Boston LO. 
Bridgeport 14.0 

f 
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Buffalo 12.0 29.4 20d 

RETAIL PRICES of fresh milk, butter and Butte GOR 24,5 13:9 

cheese all went up during the first Charleston, S. C. 13.5 30.1 20.8 

part of June, due to the poor condi- Chicage 2.0 30. 26.9 
tion of pastures and prospects fer small Cincinnati 12.0 295% 29. 

crops of feed in the drought area. cleveland 10.¢ 30.8 26.2 
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FROM JUNE S TO JUNE 19 the average con- Denve: 10,0 30.8 24.5 


1 D 
sumer price of milk went up 0.1 cent De 





] 11.0 30.6 24.4 

Fall Rive 12.0 oL.d 26.39 

13.0 31 19.4 

9.0 30.4 eo... 7 

a quart, There were smaller increases e 14.0 29.7 rate 

in several other cities and a few cities 11.0 aS Nee eL.o 
reported slight decreases in price. 12.0 26 
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Los Angeles 1 
Louisville 11.0 
THE CONSUMERS' COUNSEL'S NATIONAL SURVEY Mancheste: 11.0 

of milk consumption is showing that Memphis 1250 
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icularly by poorer families. The avy- 
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erage U. S. retail price of a 144 ounce 
can of evaporated milk was 6.8 ce 
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New Orleans 10,0 29. 
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Norfolk 14.0 31.0 RO 
Omaha 9.0 29.2 3 
Peoria 10.2 29.1 ae ee 
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Salt Lake City 10.0 5.9 16.3 
San Francisco 12.6 28.4 Ele 


Savannah 3.7 
Scranton 2150 
Seattle 9.3 28 
Springfield, Ill. 10.0 29. 
- 14- Washington, D. C. 13.0 oe. 
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Average Retail Prices, June 19, 
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1934 (cents) 





White 
Markets lb. 


Rye 
1b. 


Whole wheat 
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BREAD 


WHITE BREAD was q.oted the same as on 


June 5 Average prices of rye bread 
are up 0.1 cent and of whole-wheat 


bread down 0.1 cent. 


INDICATED in the last issue of the 
Guide the recent increase of 0.1 

in the price of white bread was just 
about in line with the increase in flour 


sts following the sharp rise 


” 
OQ + 
eh 
bas 
oO 
rh 
ae) 
2 


prices. Flour prices 


June, however, and are now about the 
same as in January when bread scld for 


7.9 cents. 


THE WHOLESALE COST OF RYE FLOUR and whole~ 





wheat flour is less than the cost of 
white flour. In spite of that, retail 
prices of rye bread and w! eat brea 
are @lways higher than of white 
bread in this country. This appears to 


-~ 1 as iw Te + - “ a 4 “tr ¥ a] 
6 due entirely to the fact that rye bread 


4 | sy} _ } “a 4 _ A 
ana whoie-wheat breaa ar considered 
_ a . Tr ¢ 4 y 

aS speciasarties. Be ‘KG ate more whel 
seve’ ’ eee a5 wanlc no rn ae ae 
wheat bread we woulc not only Zev. wi 
eee ea ae ee r kind af ¢ 
benefit of its particuiar Aina of 100d= 


value but also would help te bring down 


the price. 
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Average Retail Prices, June 19, 1934 (cents) 





Round steak Rib roast 





Chuck roast 





Markets 1b. lb. 1, 
United States 28.2 22.4 16.4 
ALAGRUA. oc 6 cess 28.35 ei.2 hb dar 
Baitimore....... Eo.k 25.3 15.5 
Birmingham...... 20.4 2e.9 15.5 
Boston: .....4.. 38.7 25.8 A a 
Bridgeport..... 34.6 ott 19.8 
Buttalo...... 25.8 22.1 15.5 
BCU iia 20.4 17.3 12.4 
Charleston, S.C. 26.8 rh 14.9 
CHICAZO.. 0 00: 26.3 20.6 16.6 
Cinoinnati...... ar.6 235.0 15.3 
Cleveland....... 26.5 235.4 18.0 
Columbus. ....... 28.4 25:2 18.0 
DOR TOB ia eae 29.1 22.9 15.8 
DOAVES, js haces es 24.2 18.4 15.0 
DOCTOAt, . 066606 28.4 Reco thy aap E 
Fall River. .....; 35.6 24.3 L351 
HOUSVOR. . iss 26.8 21..5 14.6 
Indianapolis.... 30.1 20.3 16.4 
Jacksonville.... 20.2 Z2...5 15.8 
Kansas City..... 24.9 20.9 14.4 
Little Rock..... 24.2 18.1 147 
Los Angeles..... 24.0 19.6 13.1 
Louisville...... 27.2 20:.7 1435 
Manchester...... 34.8 ZO. 20.2 
Memphis.... 26.8 20.2 15.6 
Milwaukee....... 24.7 19.8 16.0 
Minneapolis..... 24.2 21.9 15.8 
(c) oh Uo 25.8 18.2 14.1 
NOWAT oases ss 35.1 26.4 18.8 
New Haven....... 36.1 28.3 Cact 
New Orleans..... 26.1 Pant 15.6 
New York........ 33.2 a1 .8 19.3 
NOPLTOM GE. < ok sce 26.9 AO. t 15.7 
ONC A ae 24.4 16.4 14<3 
MOOMIUR, 5 oc eiareans 25.9 LTS 14.9 
Philadelphia.... 33.3 28.9 19.3 
Pittsburgh... 28.8 22.6 16.2 
Portland, Me.... 35.6 23.4 17.4 
Portland, Ore... 21.9 176 14.0 
Providence...... 35.0 26.2 19.5 
Richmond........ 29.5 24.6 16.3 
Rochester....... 20.7 elo 25.9 
ev. Louis....... 30.0 20.0 iS.2 
SA «2:1. 1 24.3 24-4 16-1 
Salt Lake City.. 23.8 183.3 14.9 
San Francisco... 25.7 23.0 15.0 
Savannah........ 24.4 220 15.4 
Scranton........ 31.6 24.0 19.1 
ee 25.1 21.8 15.9 
Springfield,I1ll. 26.6 Let 15.0 
Washington, D.C, 32.0 24.6 py are | 





BEEF 


BEEF PRICES continue their steady 
rise. Round steak prices averaged 
0.3 cent higher than on June 5; 
rib roast 0.2 cent higher; and 
chuck roast 0.1 cent higher. 


THE AVERAGE U. S. FARM PRICE of beef 
cattle went down between May 15 and 
June 15; it looks as if the rise in 
retail beef prices should slow up 
pretty soon. 


BEEF PRICES have been held up largely 
by the small supplies of pork, 
which has removed some of the con-— 
petition which tended to keep down 
the price of beef. Hog prices have 

recently made a marked rise. 


SIRLOIN STEAK is quoted at an average 
of 32.0 cents and plate beef at 
10.4 cents a pound. They are not 
on this List. 


BEEF CATTLE PRICES in June were 63 
percent of their "pre-—War parity". 





Average Retail Prices, June 19, 1934 (cents) 
Chops Lard Whole smo.ham 











Markets 1b. 1b. eT 

United States 24.5___10.3 oi a 
AtIOnte: ...5.00005..:.. Booed 10.4 ve Wage | 
Baltimore..... 23.4 9.9 20.4 
Birminghan.. we Oe 9.6 ni 4 
PORK Boston 25.7 10.5 23.5 
Bridgeport . 26.0 10.2 22.4 
Buffalo... “A ed 9.5 rE f 
Butte...... 20.7 11.6 20.9 
RETAIL PORK PRICES went up sharply from Charleston, S. C. 20.1 11.0 iS:.s 
June 5 to June 19. Pork chops are Chicago... ee 26.1 10.1 21.5 
up 0.7 cent; lard up 0.2 cent; and Cincinnati 24.6 1132 9 ae 
whole hams up 0.3 cent. Cleveland.............. 26.2 rk Se | 22.4 
Columbus....... 25.9 9.4 22.3 
PRICES OF OTHER CUTS not quoted on this Dallas : 23.6 12.2 21.1 
page have also gone up. Sliced ham Denver 23.9 10.4 7-4 dpa | 
is up 1.7 cents; picnics up 0.6 cent; Detroit - 29.6 9.8 23.6 
loin roast up 0.7 cent; sliced bacon up Fall River 25.3 9.4 2159 
0.7 cent; and salt pork up 0.4 cent. Houston e 21.6 10.0 20.7 
Indianapolis... . 5.0 9.8 ris 
HOG PRICES in the seven principal live- Jacksonville.. 20.4 10.8 20.4 
stock markets in the middlewest went up Kansas City..... 20.9 10.6 20.6 
$1 per 100 lbs. or 32 percent during Little Rock 18.6 10.4 20.6 
the two weeks ending June 22. This is Los Angeles 21.9 2053 25.0 
one of the largest percentage increases Louisville 22.0 10.0 Osa: 
on record during such a short period. Manchester 23.4 10.4 22.0 
The rise is attributed largely to rains Memphis ; 5s UE st 2e.0 
in the drought area, as a result of Milwaukee saicsccies, enna ee <a 20.7 
which fewer hogs have had to be shipped Minneapolis 24.2 ao Raed 
off to market. At the height of the Mobile......... ,» 20.6 10.1 Ped. 
drought, lack of feed had caused many Newark...... 2 eRe 10.1 22.4 
farmers to sell their livestock. New Haven.............. 26.4 10.7 25.1 
New Orleans.......... ei.8 9.6 20.8 
HOG PRICES WENT UP from $3.15 per 100 New York.. ae nO.2 12.2 22.5 
lbs. on May 15 to $3.52 on June 15. Norfolk. fi 22.6 9.5 20.0 
This increased price was still only Omaha..... = 20.0 10.6 2136 
40 percent of "parity" (the pre-War Peoria... 23.3 10.6 4 a ies 
buying power of farmers' hog prices), Philadelphia... 28.3 10.5 22.1 
but hog farmers' income will be in- Pittsburgh 21s 9.6 22.5 
creased by benefit payments. Portland, Me. 24.4 10.0 22.4 
Portland, Ore... 25.8 10.8 23.9 
SINCE JUNE 15, hog prices have continued Providence 25.4 9.6 22.0 
to go on up. Richmond............. 24.3 10.0 20.4 
Rochester................ 26.2 es f BAS 
Bt. Sovas:............ 2o.0 9.2 21:9 
St MAE Secs “BER 9.9 21.0 
Salt Lake City... 24.4 12.3 LO+k 
San Francisco........ 28.9 11..0 24.1 
Savannsh............:..... 19.6 10.6 Ley 
Scranton........ : 25.8 10.9 ee 
BOBLEIS. 56.0058, BIT 10.7 24.6 
Springfield,Ill. ee .8 9.8 21.8 

Washington, D.C, _25.7._10.0 21.9 
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Average Retail Prices, 


June_19, 1934 (cents) 














Leg of lamb Breast lamb Square chuck 
Markets lb. 1b. lb. 
United States Ak 11.4 19.8 
Atlanta... 24.7 Lene L821 
Baltimore. A 13.0 eeek 
Birmingham 26.4 BBL 16.9 
BOStON. . 6 sa840 5 whet 13.0 15.2 
Bridgeport. 28.5 9.4 re 
Buffalo Sood 129 Sank 
BUtO So sd sts as 25.6 10.5 18.6 
Charleston, S.C. 26.1 13.9 18.0 
Chicago 26.8 10.4 Ze-0 
Cincinnati. 30.4 15.2 24.3 
Cleveland..... 29.8 Leva 24.3 
Columbus 30.1 pt 24.7 
Dallas... 26.8 13.0 LT se 
Denver.... 26.1 L1.6 13.3 
Detroit...... 31.0 13.8 25.6 
Fall River: ..... ot .5 LET Lod 
Houston. .....<. 28.9 Pie 16.3 
Indianapolis.... 28.8 13.0 Zoe 
Jacksonville... 25.4 10.2 bf anal d 
Kansas City..... 26.0 ga Ba 18.6 
Little Rock..... 24.5 12.2 15.7 
Los Angeles 26.4 10.3 LS 
Louisville 30.6 12.5 21.0 
Manchester...... 21.9 TS<1 20.1 
Memphis. 20,4 I Y 17.0 
Milwaukee...... 28.3 9.6 22.0 
Minneapolis else 10.6 20.2 
Mobile.. 26.8 11.9 16.8 
NOWETK: ccoc ss 21.5 LSsd 20.7 
New Haven....... 30.0 11.4 25.3 
New Orleans... 25.6 LORL 16.0 
New YORK: ...c0s. 28.0 ace 19.8 
Norfolk... eoc0 9.9 Boye 
WRONG ick otnwes 24.1 130 16.5 
POOPUS. 20s ‘ 28.3 12.0 20.2 
Philadelphia.... 28.5 S.7 L935 
Pittsburgh 20.4 ve a 24.0 
Portland, Me... 26.5 15.4 Loy: 
Portland, Ore... 24.8 9.2 13.2 
Providence. . a4 10.6 rs) tes | 
Richmond. . 28.3 13.0 20.3 
Rochester....... 25.6 up ee 20.7 
St. Louis....... 25.0 13.3 LS 
Bi. PAUL. osc b as 25.7 9.7 215 
Salt Lake City.. 26.9 8.9 yo) GRY 
San Francisco... 26.1 9.4 16.0 
Savannah........ 25.6 1i..4 Le 
BOranton. «...<. Bose 10.6 21.9 
BORUtLO... 2... 25.3 1250 19.0 
Springfield,Ill. 26.8 Bs 18.8 
Washington, D.C. 26.6 10:3 20.3 





LAMB 


PRICES OF ALL meats went up in 
June. Lamb was no exception. 
Leg of lamb was quoted 0.9 cent 
higher than on June 5; breast 
0.2 cent higher; and chuck 0.6 
cent higher. 


SUPPLIES OF LAMB during the next 
two months may be relatively 
large. 


LAMB PRICES ON THE FARM dropped 
from $6.95 per 100 lbs. in May 
to $6.37 in June. The June price 
was 89 percent of pre—War parity. 
From February to May the farm 
price of lamb was almost up to 
its "pre-War parity" price. 


—: 











POULTRY 


RETAIL EGG PRICES rose almost a cent a dozen 
during the first half of June while farmers 
report a drop of 0.1 cent in prices they 
received. Farm prices of eggs in June were 
67 percent of their "pre-War parity" price. 


RETAIL PRICES OF HENS dropped off 0.1 cent 
with no change in farm prices. 


DURING THE SUMMER EGG prices usually increase 
slowly, while prices of hens drop off a 
little. 


_ 


Average Retail Prices, June 19,1934 (cents) 











Hens Eggs 
Markets id. doz. 
United States 24.2 24.6 
BG MNANU DY oie ain G wed Bin eiauaraharws 8, 20.3 25.0 
Baltimore....... 28.0 24.7 
BAgMiNehAM..... 6.6 iss ces as 15.7 Rie 
Boston. 26.9 ef 
Bridgeport 27.4 32.5 
SSLDANAMIO fois, aa ae soso esa ere eee 1 f 25.0 
Butte. : 18.9 24.5 
Charleston, S. C. ee 0 ee. 
BOOM osc 6 oe eek 26.1 25.6 
Cincinnati 23.3 21:0 
Cleveland. 24.8 25.9 
RO BMAMNIDIRES 5 <5 Ge ales a bos Suse Ke 24.6 19.4 
OME Se ety en a ane oe 2160 eee4 
Denver 20.0 23.8 
DECTOLt 20... akc Sea, ae 241.2 
POOR OMEWOR cs < ic cco ds ass 28.5 $2.1 
SPIEMAML Chg oh ica oa acaneeine wah 22.0 ead 
Indiananpolis............. 22.9 18.4 
Jacksonville. ........0.: Zo«d 21:8 
BONGRS Tate... 65. sida ess 21.0 22.9 
Littae ROCK... .. 6.343.666 06% 16.3 18.4 
LOS ANBOIES... . 2.556 656465. 25.9 25.9 
OME GWAR ID... 5 kos ss cee an Ss 20.4 19.5 
MANGHOStE?. .....6 66. cs hs ees 20.6 =f Be | 
IRERS AG es ciao sees 19.0 20.0 
MGAWAUKOO.... 26060058450 20.6 ra ie 
MiNBOBNOIIS:... «0. sec w cus “FB 20.6 
DDE oictk de. SS ee Ria ee RNS 17.4 19.8 
OLS [0 16 See eae ane ard nar eee 29.9 32.5 
MOM TIBVOR. «ccc chek Koes ce 31.3 32.9 
NOW Orleans... 66s.66esee5. 20.6 21.0 
NOW 0 OK oe re ee oO AS 29.0 34,2 
MONEE eis pone ies es 25.4 22.8 
PPRURAIA Lh 2k cree ee ee bl etc 18.9 19.4 
RISIRAR Kenenisa eve ee Ae 20.5 16.9 
PRETOGGIDNIA. . . 665. 56s5% ws 29.4 29.0 
PARC EDUTRM 6. cs. s ade cles ds 29.5 24.2 
Portvaend, Me.........4.s66. 26.5 30,3 
Portiand, Ore........ Sens Bava 21.4 
PROVIGONOD. 2s. 6 oss wanewon. 26.0 34.4 
to CY, ee ei.e ee.9 
Rochester. ee ne 20.1 
Wi SOON hasan os ee Sowa e se 22.9 20.6 
st. Paul:... ee er a eat 20.5 
pert Lake City. ....6..6. 22.5 ae.4 
sen Francisco........:..5.. 31.6 24.8 
BAUMOMMN ES coos cease ce wes 19.2 22.6 
UT ADGOR. 56s cs se eee we 29.4 25.9 
SA RES ee a ere a 25.2 26.4 
ppringiield, T11......... 20.4 16.8 
Washington, D, C. 28.2 29.8 











ents) 
Eggs 
doz. 
24.6 
25.0 
24.7 
21.2 
ot .7 
32.5 
25.0 
24.5 
22.9 
25.6 
21.0 
23.3 
19.4 
22.4 
23.8 
21.2 
38.1 
21.1 
18.4 
27.6 
22.5 
18.4 
25.9 
19.5 
5 oe | 
20.0 
21.1 
20.6 
19.8 
32.5 
32.9 
21.0 
34.2 
22.8 
19.4 
16.9 
29.0 
24.2 
30.3 
21.4 
34.4 
22.9 
25.1 
20.6 
20.5 
22.7 
24.8 
22.6 
25.9 
26.4 
16.8 
29.2 


a ee ee 

















Average Retail Prices _,June_19, 1924 (cents) _ 
Potatoes Onions Cabbage 
Markets Lb. 1b. Le 
United States 2.5 4.9 eS a 
Atlanta 2:6 AST 1.9 
Baltimore re 5.2 3.0 
Birmingham... ....... Ry 4.6 bas 
Boston 2.6 5.9 3.9 
Bridgeport 2.4 o..1 4.2 
Buffalo... yt Oso 5.5 
Butte. Rae Suz 4.6 
Charleston, S. C. 2.5 Sik 2.4 
Chicago. aS f Sik Ke f 
Cincinnati eet 5.0 Sue 
Cleveland 2.4 5.4 3.5 
Columbus, 7 Sia 3.8 
tig i i a 3.6 5.5 5.0 
DTCC) oe ea ote ee re f 4.7 3.7 
DatroLt...:.... 263 ap Sa 
Fall River 230 5.4 4.1 
jouston 2.6 3.4 Sik 
Indianapolis... 2.4 4.8 3.3 
MEOKSONVAL LG cc ociiiscowensooce- 2.0 4.1 Le 
ROUGOS CACY iii cs iscssadecsas 2:5 5.2 x Wa 
RIRULO ROC 6 ssicccssccvansecenecs aS 4.0 LS 
Los Angeles i 2.3 5 er 
POUSSV LL O scsi sc ccscssceee ao 5.6 2.6 
MAHON GST OT ociisiccccsssesapsccscns 9 9.9 4.5 
MOMS Shree adnsusecnsdverees ys 5.0 eu 
Milwaukee bine 4.6 Teas 
Minneapolis... sae 5.4 3.9 
MOD RAO) oo eccceecsdiaeinseotwnr ae Sue 1.9 
Newark 2.4 Daw 5.5 
New Haven eo 5.5 4.3 
New Orleans AS | 3.0 rls: 
New York... Sot 5.5 4.1] 
Norfolk. 2:38 30 2.8 
Omaha mat 6.0 5.9 
Peoria 2.6 6.2 Sak 
Philadelphia. 2.6 5.4 Sice 
Pittsburgh 2.9 §.5 3.6 
Portland, Me...... 2.0 etd AeA 
Portland, Ore. Ls 3.4 5.6 
Providence 1.9 5.5 3.5 
Richmond aca 5.3 2.c 
Rochester............ 22 4.9 4.0 
St. Louis 2.3 4.5 3.0 
St. Paul. 2.3 “Se 3.8 
Salt Lake City. ray 6 5.2 Al 
San Francisco. 2.4 3.4 -— 
Savannah aul 4.5 2.9 
Scranton ase 5.2 3.3 
Seattle. sehen anstectcenyics 2.0 3.4 3.8 
Springfield, Ill... 2.4 5.7 3.3 
Washington, D.C. 2.5 ae d 3.8 





VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


POTATO PRICES have come down as a result 
of continued heavy shipments of early 
potatoes. Retail prices went off from 
2.5 cents a pound to 2.3 cents Last 
year in June potatoes sold for 2.3 
cents. 


THE EARLY CROP of potatoes this year 
large and prices this summer are likely 
to ke low. help 


extremely 


Relief purchases may 
farmers' prices 


low. 


from going 


RETAIL PRICES OF ONIONS went up a half 


cent a pound. The "intermediate" crop 
t 


is estimated at 12 percent above las 
year. The Texas crop was large 


CABBAGE PRICES continue to drop. Sup- 
plies have been plentiful all the sea- 
son. In many cases the farm prices 
of cabbage have been so low that farm— 
ers are hardly paid for the 


of harvesting and shipment. 


expenses 








__Avorage Retail Prices, June 19, 1934 (cents) _ 











Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
Markets head lb. bunch 
United States 2.0 5.9 2.4 
ADL) Oe 10.0 6.4 5.5 
Clb | ase 11.5 6.8 6.6 
Birminghas................:... 10.7 -- 5.1 
Boston SESMBA EEE iene Oe 10.0 4.4 7.3 
BERRCODOFS......:..<. 255020055. 8.1 5.2 6.9 
SRAM MMAR Fo colt coscsbosenosunavonss 8.6 4.8 6.4 
Butte... etsy honkids me 9.5 6.1 5.2 
Charleston, S. C....... 9.6 8.9 4.8 
CCC. eae 10.7 7.4 5.5 
Cincinnati Ree 10.5 6.8 5.8 
Cleveland 10.8 y- 6. 
DOLUMDUG.................--<-.- 12.8 6.7 
Dallas fy! 7.0 4.2 
Denver owas 5.5 oo” 4.7 
Detroit oF : 2.7 5.4 5.6 
Fall River 9.3 5.6 6.9 
Houston 6.3 5.9 D1 
Indianapolis........... 10.4 6.2 5.8 
Jacksonville................ 9.1 cf 5.3 
BORGRS GILY......:......5-.. 10.1 6.5 5.4 
Eitt16 ROoK..............-- 1.0 5.2 3.6 
Los Angeles... 6.5 2.0 1.8 
Louisville 10.4 4.8 4.5 
Manchester................... 10.0 5.4 1.4 
Memphis 8.7 == 4.5 
Milwaukee 10.6 4.5 5.2 
Minneapolis 9.6 8.3 2.5 
Mobile 9.9 5.3 4.4 
Newark 9.0 4.5 5.8 
New Haven 9.2 5.2 6.6 
New Orleans................ 9.2 - 3.4 
New York 9.5 4.5 6.2 
Norfolk 12.6 4.3 5.0 
Omaha 10.1 EY 6 4.9 
Peoria 9.2 c Sar 6.2 
Philadeiphia................ 13.8 5.7 6.6 
Pittsburgh A 6.9 5.3 
Portland, Me. 10.5 5.4 6.4 
Portland, Ore...... 5.1 6.0 3.8 
Providence.................. 10.2 5.2 6.3 
Richmond 10.2 5,6 4.2 
OOP BIOL ..« 6.n.ics.wsecenceese 10.5 6.1 6.1 
St. Louis eens 9.4 8.5 5.0 
st. Fant..... 10.5 7.3 5.9 
Salt Lake City............ 8.4 5.3 3.5 
San Francisco o7 ef 2.9 
savannah 9.4 9.3 5.9 
scranton 10.3 6.7 - fo | 
Seattle 4.3 4.5 2.7 
Springfield, Ill. 11.0 7.0 6.5 
Washington, D.C. 12.5 5.9 cee} 





- 22 =- 


VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


LETTUCE PRICES dropped a cent a head 
from June 5 to June 19 as shipments 
in central California increased. 


PRICES OF BOTH SPINACH AND CARROTS 

went up a little. Most of the sup- 
plies now come from local market 
garden areas near the city and sta- 
tistics of supplies are not com 
plete. 


VEGETABLES 
(Canned) 


(See page 24) 


THE NUMBER~TWO SIZE CAN for which most 
of these prices are quoted holds 
about a pound and a quarter of canned 

Sse 


vegetable and liquid, and rves 


a 


four or five portions 

THE 23-SIZE CAN (the prices of which 
are starred * on list) holds about 
a pound and three-quarters and serves 
from five to seven. 


IN CONSIDERING THE PRICE of canned 
food, it has been noted (see page 6) 
that price and quality do not always 

Says the 

U. §, Bureau ef Home Economics: 


match up with each other. 


"PRICE is not always a reliable guide 
if a statement of grade does not 
appear on the label Grading 
tests have shown that scmetimes the 
lower priced canned food receives 


”" 


the higher grade rating. 
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Average Retail Prices, June 19, 1934 (cents) 














Apples Bananas Oranges 
Markets lb. doz.-lb.* doz. 
United States oe 22.9 39.4 
AUIARTA. . 52 ce 8.1 20.4 32.5 
Baltimore...... 8.1 20:2 44.8 
Birmingham...... tes *5.6 35.4 
Boston..... vn ed *5.9 43.4 FRUIT 
Bridgeport...... 6.5 *6.1 42.4 (Fresh) 
BUT TALO. 5 isan ae 5.4 24.0 38.6 
BUCO. .ciksneesen ORS *8.5 31.0 
Charleston, S.C. 4.6 20.1 30.1 ORANGE PRICES went up sharply during the 
Ghicago......4. S.4 eG 42.7 two weeks ending June 19. Retail prices 
Cincinnati... .... i a *6:.'7 39.7 were quoted 5.2 cents higher. 
Cleverand. ;.... 6.6 *6.3 43.5 
Columbus..... HSE *O1.1 40.4 WHOLESALE PRICES OF FLORIDAS in New York 
i) a re --- *6..7 34.0 city went up from $3.55 a box in May 
DENVOT cc seed T.0 sel 36.3 to $4.66 a box in June. Californias 
DEtTOMT. «5.55% 6.9 *6 0 43.9 went up from $3.75 to $4.73. This rise 
Fads Raver ....4. 8.2 *6.3 40.8 came as Florida shipments dropped off 
Houston. ee BLS ef 35.7 and as the season for California Navels 
Indianapolis. 6.6 #7 <Q 38.2 came to an end. 
Jacksonville... Te 15.5 30.2 
Kansas City..... 7:7 *6.9 43.9 CALIFORNIA VALENCIAS are now the leading 
Little Rock. 6.9 *5.6 34.2 variety on the market. Shipments are 
Los Angeles.. TO *6.4 16), being carefully regulated through a mar~ 
Louisville..... 1.9 *7 0 38.7 keting agreement set up by our Agricul- 
Manchester...... Se eG. 1 45.3 tural Adjustment Administration. Only 
Momphis......... 8.6 *6.0 35.4 the best grades are being shipped. 
Milwaukee....... 7.6 *7 .O 36.5 
Minneapolis... 19 ai fee 43.0 APPLE PRICES also went up a little as 
MODELO.. fs chance S.7 17.3 29.4 the season neared its end Soon we 
NBWADK. 6. sacs 5's tee 24.2 43.4 shall begin to get a few new apples. 
New Haven..... of ft ee9 41.9 
New Orleans..... === LT.8 re Nah 
Now York ......... 3.7 21.8 43.6 FRUIT 
NOTTOMR ein ais. of ara 7 41.6 (Canned) 
BMARA 2 26 Seis 09s J ra *7.8 32.5 See page 24. 
ie): ae Se *7 SS 36.8 
Philadelphia.... 7.6 20.0 43.1 
Pittsburgh... 6.4 29.4 44.2 THE 23-SIZE CAN for which these prices 
Portland, Me.... 4.2 *7 2 47.4 are quoted holds about a pound and 
Portland, Ore. 5. 1 *6.9 216 three-quarters of canned fruit and li- 
Providence.... 6.7 ¥*6.2 49.1 quid, and serves from five to seven 
Richmond........ 7.3 24.5 42.9 portions. 
Rochester....... Bid 23.0 45.5 
De, BOUL. «0... T.0 =7 <0 40.2 
a 8.0 *8.3 38.3 
Salt Lake City. 6.9 sa! Ae | 28.0 
San Francisco... 6.9 22.0 20<e 
Savannah........ ae 21.5 29.3 
Seranton........ 5.8 20.2 41.2 
BOSLULO:.... 6 oau 6.0 *7 4 30.2 
Springfield,Ill. 8.1 *6.8 39.4 
Washington, D.C. 8.2 24.6 48.7 
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Average Retail Prices,June 19, 1934, (cents) 











Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
Markets #2-1/2_ can #2-1/2 can #2-1/2 can # 2 can # 2 can #.2,2-1/2* can 
United States. is .2 21.0 74 att | Se 9 16.6 10.5 
AY MOE oo. cats occcsecieiunse 18.4 22.9 23.1 11.6 18.0 10.0 
BALtIMOre........<.....<.0. 16.3 19.2 19.8 12.8 15.9 10.8 
Birmingham.................. 18.3 20.2 Pee 10.6 17.9 9.5 
BOBGON ..o.c.cse.secicssccss 18.6 21.4 21.9 12.9 17.3 12.5 
Bridgeport.................. 19.5 22.8 22.3 13.5 19.4 12.4 
cole (Oo [oem 18.6 22.0 21.8 13.65 15.6 10,9 
LO 2 eae ees 20.0 22.5 24.3 11.8 16.5 ci ae 
Charleston, S. C........ 16.2 20.8 20.8 10.0 17.2 9.8 
LCT? tener! (JP 22.8 20.7 11.5 14.9 12.0 
Cincinnati.................... 28.6 22.4 25.4 10.9 16.3 10.5 
Cleveland................... 19.2 22.4 22.4 11.6 bamet 11.0 
Columbus... cae. 18.6 22.8 23.6 10.2 17 6 10,1 
Dallas... rota es Doss 2 19.2 235.7 Bou 11.8 18.8 10.4 
OO) 19.5 21.4 23.4 Lb 18:3 120 
LEC) | a es 17.8 21.8 23.4 10.2 18.1 10.8 
Fali River...............:.. 18.9 21.4 21.4 11.3 17.8 12.0 
HOUSGON.........<..cc0ccs0.00. 16.3 19.1 20.4 10.5 15.5 9.0 
Indianapolis... 17.8 20.2 23.0 10.0 16.8 10.1 
Jacksonville.............. 15.8 19.5 20.9 11.3 15.4 8.6 
Kansas City........... 392 21.4 22.9 10.0 16.4 10.0 
Little Rock............ 19.3 24.1 23.5 10.5 16.6 9.4 
Los Angeles................ 15.4 17.8 16-7 22.02 16.3 *13.3 
Louisville.........0....... 19.1 22.0 pace 9.6 15.4 9.5 
Manchester................. 19.6 22.5 22.3 12.6 a4 <9 iz.9 
PERNA S02. sk cessavsacsst ly Ge 21.6 22.0 10.3 15.3 9.0 
Milwaukee...........00...... 19.5 19.4 24.4 11.5 cy ge 42.8 
Minneapolis.............. 3 19.7 5 | 23.4 10.0 16.6 23.5 
OS 0 eee 16.8 18.8 18.9 10.4 15.4 9.4 
Se . 16.2 19.8 20.3 11.3 15.9 10.4 
New Haven.............. ashi 19.3 23.6 22.5 14.1 17.5 21.3 
New Orleans............... 17.0 19.9 I ch ee | 16.8 9.9 
i Oy 16.7 19.1 20.1 11.5 15.6 10.9 
Lf) | eae 17.5 ceee eet 10.5 15.5 9.1 
NS SE aR eTE 20.2 22.6 23.4 10.8 16.6 10.3 
OD eee rere 19.8 oe.9 23.6 11.8 15.4 10.8 
Philadelphia.............. 16.8 18.4 20.6 11.9 15.0 22.4 
PEttSDUTED.............:.:.... Id 22.6 22.6 10.9 17.3 10.4 
Portland, Me........... 19.7 ee .0 23.4 11.9 17.4 12.6 
Portland, Ore........... 18.1 18.4 21.2 12.3 27.3 #13.5 
Providence................ 18.3 20.3 ot ie i 12.8 18.4 11.0 
REGHMONG...................... 17.2 ee. ei.3 10.5 18.0 8.5 
Rochester................... 20.3 19.8 22.6 ied. 17.0 11.6 
ose ct Cae ? 18.3 20.9 22.6 10.4 i7 .3 9.4 
So Ca 20.8 Bese: 25.35 11.4 16.8 11.6 
Salt Lake City.......... 19.9 22.0 22.8 11.0 16.0 "313.7 
San Francisco........... 15.8 18.0 19.7 1152 15.8 *12.8 
Savannah.................. 17.5 weed eed 10.6 18.8 9.3 
Soranton...............-... 18.2 20.1 2.6 13.0 15.8 12.8 
BOE GRO: <... nccscoveccscess 17.5 18.0 eice 11.9 cy ek "24.5 
Springfield, I11l.. 20.0 24.8 25.3 11.8 27.0 12.4 
Washington, D.C, 16.6 19 7 20.4 10.4 14.4 9.5 
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DOES ITS PRICE TELL ITS QUALITY? THESE CONSUMERS SAY "NO." 


(Continued from page 8) 


canned vegetables for which that Bu- 
reau has printed grading specifica- 
tions. But you do not often find 
such Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
grades on the labels of canned goods 
that you buy. Their use is optional. 
It is not required by law. 


YOU WILL WANT TO KNOW what these Bu- 
reau grade-qualifications sound like. 
What, for instance, is the B grade 
many times cited opposite? 


"U. S. GRADE B (extra stan- 
ard or choice) canned peas 
are prepared from fresh peas 
of the same type, which are 


THE EQUIPMENT needed for this kind of 
grading, as you can see from the pic- 
ture, is such as can easily be used in 
your own kitchen. A laboratory is not 
necessary, though these particular home- 
makers had been trained in laboratory 
methods before marriage. 


OTHER GROUPS of women can make such tests 
as these and can exchange information 
as to their findings. As an authority 
has said, this kind of food grading is 
not an occult science. 


"It can be done accurately with- 
in @ reasonable time by any man 
or woman of average intelligence, 








WHEN I WANT TOP QUALITY in canned food, do I get it by paying top prices? Or by sticking 
to my favorite brand? Or by carefully reading the quality description (if there is one) 
on the label or elSewhere? Or does that mysterious mark - ALZ5Q or the likes - imprinted 
into the bottom of the can, mean something which would help me in my buying if I could 
learn to interpret it? On the other hand, 
ity” of canned vegetables, what way is there ror me to recognize & satisfactory cheap 


grade sound and wholesome enough for ordinary use but with no deluxity to pay extra for? 


THIS IS THE STORY of some homemakers who set out to find the answer to these questions 


for themselves. 


when I want what some of uS Call "soup qual-~ 








tender; are practically uni- 
form in color and, unless de~ 
clared to be ungraded for 
size, are practically uni- 
form in size. They are sur- 
rounded by reasonably clear 
liguor; are reasonably free 
from skins, broken peas, and 
other defects; possess 4a 
fresh pea flavor; and score 
not less than 75 points and 
need not score more than 89 
points.” 


(Full details as to each of the above 
qualifications, and as to the scoring 
system, are added; and the amount of 
liquid allowed is clearly stated.) 


and perhaps just a little ini- 
tial diligence and faithfulness 
and observation of detail, fac-— 
ulties which can be cultivated." 


ANY HOUSEWIFE, in other words, who takes 
&@ proper pride in her knowledge of flavor, 
texture and food quality, can "cultivate 
her faculties" by this exercise in grading. 


SUMMING UP, as we read over once again the 
comments of that group of homemakers 
upon their study of canned food, it seems 
to us pretty clear that a lot of en- 
thusiastic customers await the first 
canned—food label which gives them "as 
good as a look inside the can". 
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OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS' GUIDE believes that consumption 
is the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS' GUIDE emphasizes the 
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